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of nature. The army of the Danube played a prominent part
in the political history of the third century, and this trinity
whom they worshipped received recognition in the highest
quarters: Heliogabalus, priest of the Syrian sun-god and
Roman emperor, was only following their example when he
solemnly celebrated at Rome a marriage between his god and
the Carthaginian goddess, Tanit.

In the troubles of the third century the state was far from
ignoring the religious movements of the time. In their search
for means to attach the army to their persons, the emperors
endeavoured to make the blind forces of religious fervour
serve their turn, and to found upon it a close connexion
between the army and the throne. The introduction of
Mithras at Rome, the worship of the Syrian sun-god by
Heliogabalus, the devotion of Aurelian to the single sun-god,
are so many attempts to secure this object.

Meantime, among the many religious societies of Eastern
origin one became by degrees conspicuous above the rest.
This was the Christian Church. It began humbly among
a band of disciples who knew and remembered the earthly
life of Christ; then the genius and energy of the apostle Paul
changed it into a league of well-organized societies, which
were scattered throughout the East and found access even to
Italy. Starting from the teaching of Christ, Paul supplied
all that was indispensable for a church with a world-wide
mission: he laid the foundations of Christian theology,
morals, and eschatology, and, what was still more important,
the foundations of a universal or Catholic Church.

The Christian communities soon came into collision with
the civil power. But the causes of this conflict are not quite
clear. Religious persecution was foreign to the customary
policy of the emperors, and the legal grounds for prosecution
in this instance are not obvious. It may have been caused
by the stubborn refusal of the Christians to take part in the
worship paid throughout the empire to the ruler ; or perhaps
the Christian communities were considered, for one reason or
another, to be illegal societies. In any case, even under
Trajan, there was a law which made persecution possible.

As time went on, Christianity, though by no means hostile
to the state in general, became nevertheless, in consequence
of the attitude taken up by the authorities, opposed to the
government of the empire. In the conflict that ensued the
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